LINCOLN  AND  THE  HAPPY  HABIT 


By  the  Editor 


IN  running  over  the  calendar  for  the  month  of  February,  I notice  one  date,  the 
twelfth,  and  am  reminded  that  in  an  humble  cabin  in  Kentucky,  on  Febru- 
ary 12,  1809,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born;  this  brings  to  mind  my  autumn  visit 
to  Springfield,  Illinois.  Although  I have  often  passed  through  Springfield,  I must 
with  some  shame  confess  that,  until  last  autumn,  I have  never  stopped  there  to 
make  a pilgrimage  to  the  home  and  tomb  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  despite  the  fact  that 
his  is  to  me  one  of  the  most  fascinating  characters  in  American  history.  All  who 
ever  met  him  face  to  face  seem  to  agree  as  to  his  kindliness  and  happiness;  while 
those  who  knew  him  best  tell  how  even  his  sad  and  melancholy  blue  eyes  gleamed 
with  the  spirit  that  radiated  sunshine;  and  I think  no  human  being  ever  had  a more 
lofty  ideal  of  the  true  “happy  habit”  than  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  rose  from  that 
cabin  on  the  old  farm  in  Kentucky — a rail-splitter  in  Sangamon  County — to  a posi- 
tion that  brought  a glow  of  grandeur  to  the  world  in  one  of  its  greatest  crises,  when 
the  man  arose,  fearless,  patient  and  imbued  with  true  nobility  to  perform  the  part 
set  before  him. 

At  last  the  desire  to  visit  that  historic  spot  came  so  strongly  upon  me,  that  I 
could  not  resist  it,  and  so  I stopped  over  for  a few  hours  at  the  Capital  City  of  Illi- 
nois. Near  the  junction  of  Eighth  and  Jackson  streets,  stands,  on  an  abutment, 
surrounded  by  a stone  wall  and  picket  fence,  the  old  frame  house  which  Lincoln  jov- 
ially called  “my  castle,”  and  loved  as  his  home.  A giant  elm  before  it,  which  he 
himself  had  planted,  blown  down  and  mutilated  by  a recent  storm,  was  now  a jagged 
and  splintered  trunk  twenty  feet  high,  a significant  monument  reminding  one  of 
the  fact  that  over  two  generations  had  passed  away  since,  as  a thrifty  sapling, 
the  Great  Commoner  planted  it  in  the  then  obscure  Western  town. 

* * * * 

Mrs.  Edwards,  a niece  of  President  Lincoln,  and  a cousin  of  Robert  Lin- 
coln, of  the  Pullman  Car  Company,  met  me  at  the  door.  She  showed  me  the 
latest  and  best  portrait  of  Lincoln, taken  when  he  wore  a beard.  In  all  other  pict- 
ures he  is  depicted  without  a beard  ; for  he  never  wore  one  during  the  many 
years,  that  he  lived  in  Springfield.  The  candelabra  used  at  his  wedding  were 
here  on  the  mantel,  and  over  them  was  a portrait  of  Robert  Lincoln’s  son,  who 
died  when  his  father  was  minister  in  England.  This  boy  was  the  last  of  the 
line,  and  Lincoln  now  has  no  direct  descendant  outside  of  his  son,  Robert.  Here, 
too,  were  pictures  of  little  Willie,  who  died  in  Springfield,  and  “Tad,”  who  died 
in  Washington. 

In  this  same  room,  was  the  haircloth-covered  rocking  chair  in  which  Lin- 
coln had  sung  the  old-fashioned  lullabyes  to  his  little  ones  and  rocked  them  to 
sleep.  In  the  parlor,  I saw  the  sofa  on  which  he  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas  had 
courted  pretty  Mary  Todd,  who  said  she  would  marry  the  man  who  was  to  be 
president — and  no  other.  I closed  my  eyes  for  a moment,  and  conjured  up  the 
homely,  happy  life  of  the  young  lawyer  and  his  family  in  that  room,  long  before 
the  eventful  career  which  was  in  store  for  him  was  even  dreamed  of.  Here 
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also  was  the  famous  picture  of  Lincoln  painted  by  a Chicago  artist  — the  same 
man  who,  when  a boy,  had  grown  so  morbidly  heart-sick  that  he  decided  to 
commit  suicide.  Then,  learning  of  Blondin’s  offer  of  $100  to  any  boy  who 
woula  allow  himself  to  be  carried  on  the  tight  rope  across  the  awful  abyss  of  Niag- 
ara, he  volunteered.  But  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  when  the  danger  seemed 
the  greatest,  his  nerves  became  overwrought,  and  with  his  body  all  a-quiver, 
he  suddenly  bethought  himself  that  life  was  sweet,  after  all,  though  a moment 
before  he  had  been  ready  to  throw  it  from  him  as  a worthless  thing.  Turn- 
ing his  thoughts  and  efforts  to  nobler  purposes,  the  lad  lived  to  paint  a great 
picture  of  President  Lincoln. 

In  the  library,  Mrs.  Edwards  pointed  out  Rothschild’s  “Life  of  Lincoln,” 
which  she  considers  one  of  the  most  accurate  that  has  been  written.  Here  I 
also  learned  that  Mr.  John  E.  Burton,  of  Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin — who  has 
made  a hobby  of  accumulating  books  concerning  Lincoln — is  said  to  have  the 
largest  and  finest  collection  known  to  exist,  numbering  2,160  volumes.  There 
are  other  and  costly  collections,  all  of  which  in  the  near  future  will  be  of  enor- 
mous value,  like  the  libraries  formed  to  perpetuate  the  memories  of  Washing- 
ton and  Shakespeare. 

I should  like  to  have  seen  Lincoln’s  old  law  office,  but  its  site  is  now  covered 
by  a great  department  store.  The  home  of  Lincoln  is  the  Mecca  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Americans,  and  foreigners  of  every  race  and  people.  Over  5,000 
visitors  have  registered  their  names  in  a single  week. 

* * * ❖ 

IT  was  growing  late,  and  the  most  impressive  of  experiences  still  awaited  me  as 
I left  the  house  to  visit  the  tomb  of  Lincoln.  There  is  always  a peculiar  feeling 
of  exaltation  and  depression  when  one  visits  the  place  where  lies  all  that  is 
mortal  of  a great  man. 

The  autumn  foliage  was  richly  tinted;  the  old  guardsman  was  at  the  gate; 
the  entrance  seemed  to  invite,  and  the  trees,  the  flowers  and  the  grass  on  that 
beautiful  afternoon  seemed  more  lovely  than  ever.  As  I passed  across  the  hill, 
I heard  the  waters  of  a fountain,  but  the  solemn  quiet  of  “shades  Elysian”  seemed 
about  me,  and  the  clatter  of  my  footsteps  on  the  iron  stairs,  as  I ascended  ter- 
race after  terrace,  sounded  almost  sacrilegious;  so  I turned  aside  and  walked 
softly  on  the  grass.  I placed  my  hand  on  the  iron  gate — where  unnumbered 
thousands  of  other  hands  had  rested — stood  before  the  marble  sarcophagus  and 
saw  inscribed  the  immortal  words: 

“With  malice  towards  none,  with  charity  for  all.” 

Over  that  undying  sentiment  was  the  simple  name,  “Lincoln.”  The  mar- 
ble sarcophagus  was  covered  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  on  which  were  two 
unpretentious  wreaths  of  faded  geraniums,  one  at  the  head  and  one  at  the  foot. 
A star  and  crescent  of  immortelles  was  surmounted  by  a white  dove,  and  from 
the  star  floated  a faded  gray  ribbon.  The  monument  towered  majestically 
above,  like  a stately  spar  of  a cloud-bound  craft, — and  I was  alone  at  the  tomb 
of  Abraham  Lincoln — not  even  a footstep  was  to  be  heard. 

The  wreaths  of  old-fashioned  flowers  about  the  tomb  were  wilted  by  the 
early  frost  of  autumn,  and  everything  spoke  of  the  passing  away  of  autumnal 
glories — beautiful  even  in  dying,  for  Nature  decks  the  year’s  last  offerings  with 
her  brightest  hues,  and, 

“ Even  death  in  her  fair  face  seems  fair” 
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The  evening  shadows  fell,  and  I still  stood  alone  at  the  tomb  of  Lincoln, 
loath  to  go,  but  knowing  that  I must  turn  back  to  join  the  flood  of  life  and  effort. 
The  thought  came,  ringing  over  and  over  again,  like  some  organ  symphony  or 
distant  refrain: 

Great  Heart — Good  Heart — Hopeful  Heart 
Strong  Heart — Brave  Heart — Cheery  Heart 

in  whose  plain,  simple  grandeur  of  life,  and  love  and  enduring  service,  righteousness 
and  liberty  were  preserved  anew  to  the  sons  of  men. 

Cheery  Heart  whose  inner  beauty,  incarnate  in  the  merry  twinkle  of  the  great 
blue  eyes,  and  the  rare  smile  of  the  thought-saddened  lips,  still  lives  in  the  hearts 
of  men,  and  will  remain  dear  to  millions  yet  unborn. 

Again  the  refrain  seemed  to  echo  through  the  evening  air: 

Great  Heart — Good  Heart — Hopeful  Heart , 

Strong  Heart — Brave  Heart—  God’s  Heart! 

imaged  in  the  imperishable  memory  of  Lincoln, 

“ One  of  the  few,  the  immortal  names, 

That  were  not  born  to  die.” 

* * * * 

DO  you  remember  the  time  you  received  your  first  valentine?  As  the  letters 
come  pouring  in  from  the  Happy  Habiters  all  over  the  country — and  one  or 
two  from  England— I feel  bubbling  up  within  me  such  springs  of  youthful  ardour 
as  were  opened  when  I held  in  my  hand  that  dainty  paper  lace-work  valentine,  and 
hastily  and  furtively  placed  it  in  a secure  place,  free  from  the  observation  of  younger 
brothers  of  inquiring  minds;  and  how  I seemed  to  increase  in  stature  under  the  con- 
viction that  if  there  was  one  little  girl  who  had  remembered  me, — all  girls  must  be 
pretty  nice. 

So  our  meeting  this  month  will  partake  somewhat  of  the  character  of  St.  Valen- 
tine’s Day,  although  we  have  not  much  to  do  with  Cupid  and  his  darts,  and  there 
is  no  especial  connection  that  I know  of  with  Eros;  still,  we  may  fancy  that  the 
Love  God  reigns  this  month,  merely  as  a symbol;  for,  after  all,  the  one  great  ambi- 
tion of  all  sunshiners  and  happy  habiters  is  goodness  and  love  to  all  mankind. 

If  the  correspondence  increases  at  the  present  rate,  I think  our  Happy  Habit 
Cozy  Corner  will  hereafter  contain  the  contributions  of  readers  rather  than  the 
writings  of  the  editor.  I hope  you  have  all  started  on  your  pleasure  books,  as  was 
suggested  in  the  last  issue,  and  are  keeping  the  record  up  assiduously  and  finding  each 
day  something  “brite  and  fair”  to  write  about.  I began  my  1907  diary  three  days 
late,  and  discovered  that  I had  so  much  to  write  about  that  my  book  was  not  quite 
large  enough;  for  I find  there  is  a great  deal  in  having  your  attention  called  to  the 
pleasant  things,  and  it  is  a much  more  desirable  course  than  bestowing  attention 
on  unpleasant  ones.  We  are  going  to  make  an  award  for  the  best  Pleasure  Books 
sent  in  for  the  year  1907,  and  then  I think  there  will  be  a volume  made  up  and  the 
contributions  from  the  various  books  utilized;  so  now  if  you  want  to  be  represented 
in  a book  that  will,  I believe,  prove  as  popular  as  Heart  Throbs,  don’t  fail  to 
keep  up  that  diary  and  find  there  the  record  of  all  the  pleasant  happenings  of  one 
year  of  your  life. 

We  have  decided  to  offer  a prize  of  $50  for  the  best  Pleasure  Books  sent  us 
to  the  National  for  the  year  1907.  Do  not  permit  a day  to  pass  without  remem- 
bering some  pleasure  of  yours.  Anyhow  keep  in  touch  with  his  Pleasure  Book 
Department. 


J 
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ILION,  NEW  YORK,  FROM  THE  TRACKS  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  RAILROAD 


HOME  OF  THE  REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER 

By  Joe  Mitchell  Chappie 


“O  fair  are  the  banks  where  the  Mohawk  gently  glides 
On  its  smooth,  winding  way  to  the  sea, 

And  dearer  than  all  storied  streams  on  earth  besides 
Is  that  bright  rolling  river  to  me.” 

THE  old,  localized  love  song,  born  in  the 
same  ominous  spring  of  1861  with  that 
fiercer  message  of  the  vanquished  batteries 
of  Fort  Sumter,  had  run  at  times  in  my  mem- 
ory, ever  since  Charley  Hall,  singer  of  old 
songs  and  saga-man  of  ancient  traditions, 
had  sung  a verse  or  two  and  told  how  “the 
boys”  and  their  sweethearts  had  loved  and 
sung  in  the  sweetly-sad  days  before  the  final 
parting;  and  how,  after  speech  and  cannon - 
volley  and  passionate  farewell,  the  bands  had 
sent  after  the  moving  train  as  a last  greeting 
the  simple,  sweet  old  chorus, 

“But  sweeter,  dearer,  yes  dearer  far  than  these, 

Who  charms  when  others  all  fail 
Is  my  bonny,  blue-eyed,  bonny  Eloise, 

The  belle  of  the  Mohawk  Vale.” 

The  melody  and  the  refrain  had  haunted 
me,  as  songs  will  do,  to  blend  with  the  rhythm 
of  the  fierce  clutch  and  release  of  the  heated 
rails  by  the  swift  and  ponderous  wheels,  and 


now  I was  in  truth  in  the  “Mohawk  Vale,” 
where  Ilion  nestles  amid  meadows  and  or- 
chards, stately  elms  and  slopes  gorgeous  with 
autumnal  woods,  and  noble  hills  through 
which  one  sees  afar,  through  purple  haze, 
the  lower  valley  where  the  river  flows  “on 
its  smooth,  winding  way  to  the  sea.” 

The  train  was  slowing  down.  “Ilion!”  the 
brakeman  called  through  the  half-opened 
door.  A great  congeries  of  massive  build- 
ings not  far  away  commanded  my  attention 
in  spite  of  my  haste  to  detrain,  and  nearer 
still,  an  immense  sign,  crested  with  a gigantic 
Remington,  bore  between  the  name  of  the 
station,  Ilion,  this  legend: 


This  is  the  home  of  the 
REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER 
THE  LARGEST  TYPEWRITER  PLANT 
IN  THE  WORLD 


I laughed  to  myself,  as  I thought  of  my 


